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THE MORAL PURPOSE IN FICTION. 


After reading, at the time of its publication, 
the lecture delivered by Mr. Besant (now Sir 
Walter Besant) on “The Art of Fiction,” I 
wished that the thought expressed in one of 
his phrases — ‘the conscious moral purpose ”’ 
—might have been unfolded into a separate 
article. In Henry James’s answer to Mr. 
Besant’s lecture, he has expressed, from a 
different point of view, a somewhat similar 
wish. In speaking of Mr. Besant’s “cursory 
allusion,” he expresses regret that if it were 
the author’s intention to state a principle here, 
he had not gone on to its development. Mr. 
James asks, supposing such a principle in- 
tended: ‘“* What is the meaning of your mo- 
rality, and your conscious moral purpose? 
Will you not define your terms, and explain 
how (a novel being a picture) a picture can be 
either moral or immoral?” 

The word “ conscious,” in this connection, is, 
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perhaps, rather perplexing, — one being natu- 
rally conscious of an earnest intention, — but 
for the moral purpose itself, why must a pic- 
ture lack one? May not a picture be delib- 
erately designed to effect a certain impression ? 
Did Fra Angelico have no moral purpose when 
falling upon his knees before beginning the 
portraiture of his heavenly beings? Have no 
thoughts been turned heavenward through 
looking upon his angel figures? Was there no 
moral purpose in the pictures on the walls of the 
Catacombs, — none in the frescoes and statues 
of old cathedrals, — or, to take the quintessence 
of a pictured purpose, can no sermon ( whether 
conscious or not) be found for selfish, slothful 
Christians in Vibert’s significant painting of 
the “ Returned Missionary,” thin, gaunt, and 
eager, telling the vivid adventures of his life to 
a lolling group of sleek and well-fed churchmen ? 
Have not all the arts that picture, in any wise, 
had often their beginnings from the impulse 
to teach something of moral import,— to arouse 
some moral feeling? Are we not sometimes 
reminded that the drama itself was once but the 
vehicle of religious teaching ? 

To say, however, that a conscious moral pur- 
pose were a wecessity in fiction would savor of 
fanaticism, on the other side, and work to the 
ruling-out of whatever is intended purely for 
recreation, such as Mr. Aldrich’s dainty “ Mar- 
jorie Daw,” and the ever-refreshing “ Alice in 
Wonderland.” It would tend to the forcible 
insertion of a moral into all imaginative work 
(a practice indeed destructive to all that is 
artistic and pleasurable in fiction); would, 
furthermore, foster ignorant or precipitate con- 
clusions, as Mr. James wisely suggests; and 
would show itself inimical to the simplicity and 
full sincerity needed for the intended moral 
effect. If a conscious purpose be understood 
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in the same sense as a “conscious person,” it 
is, indeed, a bugbear. We see stories with 
such an element —unlovely creations, whether 
the obtrusive moral be the fruit of dilettante 
priggishness, or a mercenary hypocrisy —and 
they are doubtless responsible for some of the 
attitude of hostility toward the much-abused 
moral purpose. Yet the support given to a 
merely negative view is sometimes a matter of 
surprise. Marion Crawford, for example, in 
his little work on fiction writing, compares the 
finding of a purpose in a newly-read novel to 
the (supposititious ) disappointment of entering 
a theatre and hearing a sermon in place of the 


expected play. May I be permitted to suggest 
that a truer, juster comparison would be to 
liken the purpose-novel to a play containing a 
purpose? Such plays there are, and they do 
not lack the entertaining quality. 

After all, above all theory, fact stands im- 
pregnatle; and whatever fancies may gather 
from our different points of view, the fine old 
purpose-novels (so I call them ) keep their place 
among our modern classics. Surely, whatever 
we may seem to mean by our conflicting phrases, 
“ The Scarlet Letter” and “ The Cloister and 
the Hearth” may claim the admiration of all 
* schools.” Leila R. Ramsdell. 


NewsurGu, N. Y. 


SHORT STORY WRITING. 


Whether the art of short story writing can 
be taught or not, the basic principles of narra- 
tion surely can be. As Mr. Barrett points out 
in the introduction to his little book upon the 
subject,* story telling is governed by general 
rules which the writer must observe, and there 
is no sense in denying to the author that 
knowledge of the mechanics of his art which 
we regard as a necessity for the musician or 
the painter. Until recent years there has been 
practically no literature of short story writing, 
and Mr. Barrett says that he himself writes 
rather as a delver into other men’s secrets than 
as an authority. His chapter headings are: 
The Short Story; The Plot; Titles, Good and 
Bad; The Characters; Facts and How to Use 
Them; Methods of Narration—The Begin- 
ning; The Story. Proper, Climax and Conclu- 
sion; The Style. 

“The primary object of the short story,” 
says Mr. Barrett, “is to amuse, though it may 
incidentally depict a character, plead a cause, 
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or point a moral. Therefore, the first requisit® 
for a short story is that the writer have a story 
to tell —that is, a plot. This necessitates that 
something shall happen in the story: the char- 
acters must move, and act, and live. They 
may be impossible persons, they may do silly 
things, yet so long as they act they will be for- 
given much, for they were created to amuse us. 
If a writing has no plot, it may be ever so short, 
but it is not a story. 

“A short story should not exceed 10,000 
words ; from 3,000 to 5,000 is the usual length. 

“The short story differs greatly from the 
novel in that it does not need the love element, 
which seems typical of the novel. Many of 
our short stories are merely accounts of strange 
adventures, wonderful discoveries or inven- 
tions, and queer occurrences of all sorts— 
themes which amuse us from their mere oddity ; 
or they are verbal photographs of life, which 
are interesting from their views of psycho- 
logical and sociological problems. Ingenuity 
and originality are the story teller’s great vir- 
tues. In other words, he must have strong 
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individuality, and the power of forcing this 
individuality into his work without its being 
perceived ; he must look at ordinary things in 
a new light and make his readers see as he 
does, without being seen himself. Brander 
Matthews says that the short story should also 
possess ‘a touch of fantasy ’— the hint of, not 
necessarily the supernatural, but the weird; 
the sense of something not exactly explainable 
by our philosophy of life. The utility of this 
fantastic touch is a little hard to determine, 
but it seems to give to the short story that tinge 
of romanticism which is conferred on the novel 
by the usual love theme. It would seem to be 
one of the requirements of a good short story ; 
at least, it adds much to any story in which it 
is artistically used. 

“The only legitimate purpose of the short 
story is to amuse, and didacticism is usually 
inartistic; yet the ideal short story carries with 
it a moral that is seldom recognized, though it 
must be often felt. 

“In its technique a short story demands the 
utmost care. Every flaw in a short story is 
plainly visible. It mus€ have a definite form, 
which shall be compact and have its parts 
properly proportioned and related; and it must 
be wrought out in a workmanlike manner. It 
requires extreme care from its conception to 
its completion, and yet it must not reveal any 
signs of the worker’s tools. It must stand 
forth a perfect thing, giving no hint of the pains 
by which it was achieved. 

“Itis evident that the short story is artificial, 
and to a considerable degree unnatural. It 
could hardly be otherwise, for it takes out of 
our complex lives a single person or a single 
incident and treats that to the exclusion of all 
else, as if it were a complete thing. Such 
isolation is not known to nature. 

“The plot is the nucleus of the story, the 
bare thought or incident upon which the narra- 
tive is to be builded. A plot implies action; 
that is, something must happen. The event 
need not be anything very startling or sensa- 
tional, but it must be of sufficient importance, 
interest, and novelty to deserve perpetuation 
in the form of a story. In general, the plot of 
a short story involves an incident or a minor 
crisis in the life of the hero, rather than the 


supreme crisis, which makes or mars the man 
for good. The supreme crisis requires more 
elaborate preparation and treatment than are 
possible in the short story. The short story 
plot must be simple and complete. A short 
story admits of no side issues, and no second 
or under plot. It must, so far as possible, deal 
with a single person in a single action at a 
single place in a single time; much more than 
the novel, itis dependent on a hero or a heroine. 
Its brevity necessitates compactness and sim- 
plicity. Every word must do its part in carry- 
ing out the action. 

“Every plot is founded upon fact. The 
basic truth may be utilized in its original form, 
or it may be so skillfully disguised or in- 
geniously distorted that it will seem like a 
product of the imagination. It is impossible 
to find a new plot. Appareat freshness in a 
story is due to the treatment of a threadbare 
plot in a new phase. Do not, therefore, be 
lazily content with the hackneyed conventional 
aspect of the plot which you intend to use; 
make an effort to get a new light on it, to view 
it from an unexpected side, to handle it in an 
unusual manner—in other words, try to be 
original. If you have not the energy or the 
ability to do this, you would better cease your 
literary efforts at once, for you will only waste 
your time. 

“The plot of a short story should allow of 
expression in a single, short, fairly simple sen- 
tence; if it cannot be so compressed, there is 
something radically wrong with it. 

“ The title of a story should be logically de- 
ducted from the plot. If you find difficulty in 
settling upon an appropriate title for some 
story, carefully examine your plot and you will 
usually find it too slight, too commonplace, or 
too involved. A title should be attractive, and 
it must be sufficiently interesting to induce a 
desire to read the narrative. The title must 
be specific, or it is seldom apt. That a title 
should be new is obvious, and for self-evident 
reasons the title should be short. 

“Characters, like plots, are primarily based 
upon fact, and they further resemble plots in 
being different phases of a primal idea rather 
than intrinsically diverse. The character 
which seems most real is usually a composite 
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of the most striking characteristics of several 
real persons. A careful description of the 
appearance of the characters may be necessary 
to the understanding of some stories, but in 
the ideal story the people are rather typical 
than individual. It is by no means essential 
that the chief characters of a short story should 
be personally attractive. A mistake which it 
seems hard for the novice to avoid is that of 
telling everything possible about a character 
and leaving nothing to the imagination of the 
reader. This exhaustive method 
multiplicity of detail, which verges on baldness, 


leads to a 


and which is very apt to contain irrelevant 
matter; the details are usually arranged with 
little regard for their true value; and the in- 
tended description really resolves itself into a 
mere catalogue of personal charms, and conveys 
no idea of a particular individual. Clever char- 
acter depiction consists in selecting and pre- 
senting only those salient details which will 
serve to body forth rather a vague intage, 
which shall yet possess a definite personality 
to which the reader may give such distinctness 
as his imagination may impart to the hints 
offered. 

“When once introduced, the characters 
should be allowed to work out their own iden- 
tities with the least possible interference from 
the author. Their characteristics must not be 
invoiced like lists of goods; they themselves 
must display the psychological powers by 
which they were endowed by their creator. 
Their speeches and actions must seem the re- 
sults of mental processes, and must appear 
natural, if not logical. 

“On account of the technical limitations of 
the short story, the number of characters 
which may have principal or ‘speaking’ parts 
is very small—in general, only two, and fre- 
quently but one. The few real actors in the 
story must be made unusually interesting on 
account oftheir loneliness. They compose the 
story, they represent the human race, and if 
they fail us, we are in sad straits. They must 
be individual; they must stand out sharply 
from the page, clear and assertive, and leave 
no doubt of their personalities. We must see 
them so vividly that when they speak and act 
we shall perceive them as actual personages. 


“ A short story should be full of talk of the 
proper kind. Speech adds naturalness and 
vividness to the actors, it lends them a personal 
interest, it gives insight into character, and it 
aids the development of the plot. The short 
story has many dramatic qualities and not 
least of them is a tendency to advance ac- 
tion by speech. The modern trend of fiction 
—novel as well as short story — is toward 
freer speech for the characters. 

“The only way to make your characters 
talk naturally is to imitate the speech of the 
persons whom they in some degree représent. 
People in general do not talk by bock; they 
use colloquial language, and their sentences 
are neither always logical nor complete. In 
reproducing this, you must ‘edit’ it a little, 
using your own judgment as to which are the 
characteristic idioms ; for the speech of people 
in books is admittedly a little better than in 
real life — except in dialect stories, where it is 
usually worse; and you must equally avoid the 
heavy rhetorical style of the extreme romantic 
school and the inane commonplaces of the radi- 
cal realists. ~ 

“It is safe for the novice to go only to the 
world for literary material, and you should be 
content to write of what you intimately and 
personally know. The newspapers to-day are 
full of incipient plots, needing only the mas- 
terly pen to make them literature. 

“It is rarely, indeed, that a fact can be used 
without embellishment. These facts are most 
unliterary, though they may be susceptible of 
a high literary polish. The sub-title, ‘A True 
Story,’ which young writers think so valuable a 
part of the tale, is too often the trade-mark of an 
unreadable mess of conventional people, ordi- 
nary incidents, and commonplace conversation. 
Thus it happens that we find few genuinely 
true stories, and if we do find them, we seldom 
care to read them through. I have read many 
stories which I knew to be literally true be- 
cause they contained so much of the hack- 
neyed and the irrelevant. Life itself is a very 
conventional affair; it abounds with dull events 
and stupid people; and for that reason alone 
fiction will demand something out of the com- 
mon. In dealing with facts, then, one of 
the first things to learn is what to suppress 
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and what to elaborate, and that involves that 
most necessary possession of the story teller, 
a sense of proportion. Again, the fact 
that you are recounting what actually hap- 
pened does not relieve you of the necessity 
of making it plausible. Painters acknowl- 
edge that there are color combinations in 
nature which they dare not reproduce, lest 
they be dubbed unnatural; and similarly things 
exist which the writer may present only after 
he has most carefully prepared the way for 
their credence. 

“The crucial test of the short story is the 
way it begins. It behooves us to make the 
beginning as attractive and correct as possible. 
The short story has no place for the ‘ glittering 
generalities’ with which young writers are 
wont to preface their work. If the story has 
any point, it will be evident in the narrative 
itself. 

“ Particularly eschew stories related in the 
first person, those told by letters, and those in 
the form of a diary. Another poor method is 
making the hero, so to speak, an animal or 
a thing, and permitting it to tell its own 
story. The use of narration within narration 
is very objectionable. Amateurs with great 
unanimity begin by writing strictly true stories, 
and they always consider it of prime impor- 
tance that they had the tale from grandmother, 
or that it actually occurred to John’s wife’s 
second cousin's great aunt; forgetting in their 
unconscious egotism that the reader cares only 
for the narrative and nothing for the narrator. 

“In locating the scene it is absurdly shift- 
less to designate the place by a dash, or a 
single letter, or a combination of the two. 
Never be so foolish as to say: ‘ The story I 
am about to relate occurred to my friend X., 
in the little village of Z————, during the 
latter part of the year 18—.’ Specificness in 
minor details is a great aid to vividness, and 
you cannot afford to miss that desirable quality 
through sheer laziness. 

“ Briefly, the safest way to introduce a story 
is to begin at the beginning, write in the third 
person, state the necessary facts as succinctly 
as possible, and lead the reader into the quick 
of the action before he has had time to become 
weary. 


“One of the first requirements of a correct 
short story is that it shall be continuous and 
connected. The various divisional signs to be 
avoided are the separate entries or letters of 
the diary, or epistolary forms, the introduction 
of stars or blank spaces to indicate a hiatus, 
and the division of the narrative into parts or 
chapters. 

“The young writer must learn early and 
once for all the necessity of the exclusion of 
noa-essentials. Do not go into detailed de- 
scriptions merely to gratify your love of word 
pictures. Do not reproduce long conversa- 
tions simply to say something smart or to air 
your views on current topics; make your 
puppets talk to the point, and either assist in 
character drawing or further the plot. Above 
all.things, the author must keep himself out of 
sight, and refrain from interpolating his 
opinions. Inthe short story no personal con- 
fidences, moralizing, comments, or confessions 
are allowed. 

“When the outcome of a story is finally re- 
vealed, it should be a genuine surprise --i. e., 
be unexpected. The only stories which may 
properly anticipate their own denouements are 
what might be called stories of premonition, in 
which the interest depeads upon comparing 
actual events to the prophecy of dreams or 
some other mystic agency. 

“The climax of a story is the chief surprise, 
the relief of the suspense, or the greatest re- 
lief, if there is more than one. It must have 
been prepared for carefully, and worked up to 
gradually, so that it will forma true climax— 
be the apex of the action of the story. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the climax should 
be very near the end of the story. When the 
climax has come, the story has reached its end 
and the quicker you terminate it, the better the 
reader will be pleased.” 

These extracts indicate the quality of Mr. 
Barrett’s book. He illustrates the principles 
that he lays down by references to famous 
short stories by American and English writers. 
His work has its limitations, but unpretending 
as itis, it forms an iateresting contribution to 
the literature of the technique of fiction. 

Arthur Fosdick. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal lenyth is about 
1,000 words. * 


* 
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Educated people generally recognize the 
fact that the spelling of the English language 
might be very much improved, but in spite of 
this the cause of spelling reform has not been 
materially advanced since the agitation was 
begun. The trouble is that the world is con- 


servative, and slow to indorse a change even 
when the advantages of thechange are obvious. 
The use of the metric system, for instance, was 
legalized in the United States more than thirty 
years ago, but as its use was not made com- 
pulsory people generally preferred to stick to 
the cumbersome old system, and, excepting a 
few scientific men, nobody inthe United States 
uses the metric system to any extent to-day. 
So it is with spelling reform. Almost any ed- 
ucated man will readily admit that the spelling 
“tho” is more sensible and practical and just 
as good in every way as the spelling * though,” 
and yet, so powerfully controlling is the force 
of habit, we all keep on writing “ though,” even 
though we recognize the folly of our action. 
Spelling reform can be accomplished only in two 
ways —either by legislation which shall make 
compulsory the use of phonetic word-forms in 
legal, public, and official documents, and in the 
public schools, or by the gradual introduction 
of improved forms for certain words, the use 
of which in the course of time may become 
general. The first method is so radical that 
it is practically impossible. The second 
method is practicable, but progress under it 
is likely to be so slow that the improvement 
made in a generation will hardly be percepti- 
ble. 


* 
* * 


Interest in the subject has been renewed re- 
cently by the proposition made at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago to change the spelling of twelve 
words in the official publications of the univer- 
sity. The words are catalogue, pedagogue, 
demagogue, prologue, decalogue, although, 
though, thorough, thoroughfare, through, 
throughout, and programme. The spellings pro- 
posed are catalog, pedagog, demagog, prolog, 
decalog, altho, tho, thoro, thorofare, thru, thru- 
out, and program. These spellings are now in 
use in the publications of the National Educa- 
cation Association. “Catalog,” “altho,” 
“tho,” and “ program ” are already rather com- 
mon spellings, having been in use for some 
time in a good many publication offices. 
“ Pedagog,”’ ‘“demagog,” ‘“prolog,” and 
“ decalog ” are natural sequences of the use of 
“catalog,” and do not shock the eye especially, 
while the uselessness of the terminal ‘“ ue” 
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will be generally admitted. The reformed 
spellings of these words will not meet with 
much opposition, and “altho” “tho,” and 
“ program ” also may be accepted without espe 
cial protest, since the new forms are made sim- 
ply by dropping useless letters. The spellings 
“thoro,” “ thorofare,” “thru,” and “ thruout,” 
however, will not meet with quick approval. 
In these words radical changes are proposed, 
not in the way of abbreviation or elision, but 
in the stem-forms, and the new forms “ thoro” 
and “thorofare” are not phonetic. Any 
change made in the spelling of the language 
should be toward a phonetic system, and new 
forms that are not phonetic should not be 
proposed until public opinion has been edu- 
cated so that the whole language can be made 
over. Inthe mean time anything that can be 
done to popularize shortened phonetic word- 
forms will help improve the English language. 
The substitution of “ f” for “ ph,” for instance, 
is a simple change that will not excite violent 
opposition. The newspapers now talk freely 
about “the Filipinos ” and “the Philippines,” 
and nobody protests. The Spanish spelling in 
this case is more sensible than ours, and we 
might well learn a lesson from it. “ Fonetic”’ 
is more sensible than “phonetic,” and the 
change is scientific and not a violent one. It 
will be long years, however, before people can 
be persuaded to write “hwen,” “hoo,” and 
“hwich” and other irreproachable phonetic 
forms. If scientific spelling is ever to become 
the universal rule, the change must be com. 
pulsory, and then a reformed and enlarged 
alphabet will be required — possibly the one 
devised by Isaac Pitman, the father of phonog. 
raphy, and used with success in his phonetic 
publications. 
a*« 

Inasmuch as the table of contents of a mag- 
azine is designed chiefly to inform the reader 
what the magazine contains, the title of an 
article ought, as far as possible, to indicate its 
nature. Editors, as a rule, keep this principle 
in mind, but occasionally a marked exception 
may be noted. For instance, the article headed 
“'Tis a Fragrant Retrospection,” in Donahoe’s 
Magazine for January, is an illustrated review 


of James Whitcomb Riley’s poems, and the 
article announced for publication in the Wa- 
tional Magazine for February under the title 
* An Unknown Man, Known to Millions,” will 
beasketch of the late Daniel S. Ford, publisher 
of the Youth's Companion. 


* 
* * 


Since the death of Grant Allen the fact has 
been made known that he was the author of the 
novel, “The Typewriter Girl,” which was 
published several years ago as the production 
of Olive Pratt Rayner. In connection with this 
announcement THE WRITER calls attention to 
the following paragraph, which was originally 
published in the Loudon Mail for October 1, 
1897 : — 

That smart, witty, and amusing novel, ‘“‘ The Typewriter 
Girl,”” appears to be ‘catching on.” Its author is an 
Américan lady, the daughter of Dr. Pratt, of Salem, 
Massachusetts. Dr. Pratt was a friend and admirer of Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, after whom he named his son, 
Oliver Wendell Pratt, and also his daughter, Olive, the author 
of this story. Eighteen months ago Miss Pratt married Mr. 
Theodore Rayner, a British subject, who has vineyards near 
Verona, where the accomplished lady now resides, making 
occasional winter trips to Florence and to the Venice which she 
so well describes in the concluding chapters of ‘‘ The Type- 
writer Girl.’’ Olive Pratt Rayner isa pretty little brunette, 
who affects mannish manners. She is now writing another 
novel. 

Considering the style of this circumstantial 
paragraph, it is fair to presume that it was 
inspired by the publisher of the story, or was 
sent out to editors as publishers’ “ press 
notices’’ usually are. In that case the pub- 
lisher must have known that he was lying, and 
his de :eption of the public was gratuitous and 
entirely without excuse. 


* 
. * 


When a n:wspaper reviewer speaks of 
* Jessie Lynch Williams,” Mr. Williams prob- 
ably has no desire at all to lynch the culprit, 
but he must feel as if he would like to give him 
Jesse. W. H. H. 


——— oe ——E 


QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief and of 
general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 








(1.) The Critic, dealing with an article in 
THE WRITER, said recently that “ gone ” and 
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“dawn” are not rhymes. Now, as my ac- 
quaintances speak them, these words rhyme, 
for, with the exception of a few young ladies, 
they all say “gawn.” Is this pronunciation so 
improper and so uncommon as to make the 
words poor rhymes? Can words rhyme on the 
street and not in the library? Then, as to 
sight rhymes, is their hold strong now, or is it 
loosening? By the way, in the number of the 
Critic spoken of there is a poem by Stevenson 
giving in the place where a rhyme for “ gone ” 
should be the word “ sun.” G. E. B. 


[Strictly speaking, “gone ” does not rhyme 
with “dawn.” Authorities on pronunciation 
say that the “o” in gone should have the same 
sound as “o” in “accost,” that is to say a 
sound midway between “o” as in “not” and 
“o” asin “nor.” Webster, following Smart, 
puts “cross,” “cost,” “broth,” “ gone,” 
“cough,” “trough,” and “off” in the same 
class, and says: “ To give the extreme short 
sound to such words is affectation ; to give them 
the full sound of broad ‘a’ is vulgar.” Most cul- 
tivated people who should say: * He was gove 
before dawn” would differentiate the vowel 
sounds in the two italicized words. In strictly 
formal poetry the use of “gone” and “dawn” 
together is not allowable; it may be permissi- 
ble in verse. “Gone” and *sun” do not 
rhyme at all, either in poetry or in verse, 
Stevenson or anybody else to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Generally speaking, “sight 
rhymes,” even in verse, are not allowable in 
this enlightened era. Dryden could rhyme 
“load” and “ abroad,” or Pope * home” and 
“come,” without a protest, but a comic verse 
maker who should offer the same rhymes to 
the editor of Puck today would do so at his 
peril. Dryden made “rock” rhyme with 
“smoke.” Pope rhymed “wise” with “ in- 
consistencies,’ and Walker in his “ Rhyming 
Dictionary ” gives “birch” and * church ” as 
allowable rhymes for “ torch,” but such loose- 
ness in rhyming would not be tolerated to-day 
by the editor of Ayer’s Almanac. The tend. 
ency everywhere is to require perfect rhymes, 
and even rhymes which are slightly imperfect, 
like “gone” and “dawn,” for instance, are 
generally frowned upon, — all of which is true, 
even though in the December Cen/ury Marian 
Warner Wildman rhymes “ 


sea’’ with “ sea,” 


James Jeffrey Roche “cover” with “over,” 
and Beatrice Hanscom “ hear it ” with “ spirit.” 
— W.H.H. | 


HOW TO WRITE A LETTER. 





In the first place, put it off as long as pos- 
sible- Wait until yourinterest in your friend’s 
letter has evaporated, and you have mislaid the 
same and partially forgotten its contents. 
Make it very apparent that nothing but stern 
Duty drives you to the task. 

Take any paper you may happen to have. If 
the envelope doesn’t match, don’t let a trifle 
like that deter you. If there is no pale ink at 
your disposal, a pencil will do. Write first 
horizontally and then perpendicularly, and let 
your pen wander to any page it may fancy. 
Spell a few words wrong, to show that you are 
no pedant; you can’t be expected to be a walk- 
ing dictionary. Blots may be accomplished 
incidentally, to indicate careless ease, and a 
smudge is so pretty. Ignore all punctuation 
marks except the dash, and use that freely 
When you are conscious of poverty of thought, 
underline that part. If you make a joke, an 
exclamation point will prevent its being over- 
looked. 

When you write a business letter to a stranger 
there is more than one way to commend your- 
self to his notice. Never keep to the point. 
Perhaps there isn’t any. Indulge in lengthy 
digressions and explain everything fully. For 
all you know, the person addressed may not 
have the average amount of intelligence. Make 
assurance doubly sure by a good deal of repe- 
tition. 

Sign yourself by some nickname, and, what- 
ever else you do, take it for granted that the 
reader is a seer who can tell by the very way 
you cross your t’s whether you are “ Miss” or 


“ Mrs.”’ You may have had occasion to write 
to this man before. He, of course, has your 
address. It would be a deplorable waste of ink 


to give it again. 

Now as to the matter of a friendly letter. It 
will be well to fill the first page or two with 
apologies for delay. Insinuate that you have 
more to do than other people, and that your 
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correspondent’s occupations are trifling in com- . 


parison. 


Do not waste any time in arranging your 
thoughts. In fact, you need not have any 
thoughts. Pull at the tangled skein of life by 
any end that comes uppermost. 

Be sure to describe your ailments in detail. 
Disease is so interesting. Then unload your 
worries. What is a friend for if not to bestow 
Sympathy upon us? If anything cheerful pre- 
sents itself to your mind, cut that short. 

I strongly advise that you give not one mo- 
ment’s thought to the desires of the absent one. 
Do not ask yourself what she wishes to hear. 
True, her letter to you might be some guide, 
but that may have been merely the reflection 
of a passing mood. Neither should you medi- 
tate on her character, unless it is in order to 
produce a happy contrast. If she likes books, 
you can write of children. Is she always inter- 
ested in dress? Then describe your house- 
plants. Should she not be above a little inno- 
cent gossip, you might quote something about 
ancient Rome. In pursuing this course you 
will not be alone in the world, for it is rarely 
indeed that any one studies the tastes of a cor- 
respondent. 

It is not nearly as important that your friend 
should know your opinion of the marked 
article which she sent you as that she should 
be made absolutely certain whether it came 
on Thursday or Friday. Never study variety, 
or think of what kind of a letter you sent last 
in this direction. 

Do not 


Why should you? 
insult the other's 
answering any of her questions. Indeed, you 
might as well leave her in doubt whether her 
last letter was received. 


intuitions by 


Reduce the connect- 
ing links and the common interests to their 
smallest proportions. Or, if you prefer, mani- 
fest your interest in her affairs by repeating 
nearly every word she has written, in order to 
add a commonplace comment. It will save you 
from thinking up anything new for her enter- 
tainment. 

If you have anything it particularly concerns 
your friend to know, mention it briefly at the 
last, and say you would write more about that 
if you had time. 

These directions, faithfully followed, will 


doubtless soon save you from the nuisance of 
writing letters. If otherwise, one is tempted 
to think that your friend deserves all you have 
given her. — Anna Stevens Read, in Self Cul- 
ture for Fanuary. 





> 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Caroline Brown, who wrote “ The Feast in 
the Forest,” in S¢. Nicholas for November, 
writes in response to a request for personal in- 
formation: “ My turning to writing was from a 
natural instinct and was developed after five 
years of teaching followed by a ‘ breaking down’ 
of seven or eight years’ duration. I have experi- 
enced the ‘ups and downs,’ with the ‘downs’ in 
an overwhelming majority. It was after a par- 
ticularly humiliating one (‘down’ I mean) 
that my friend, Mrs. Lew Wallace, wife of the 
author of ‘ Ben Hur,’ came to me in her kind 
way and asked me to write her a story. She 
insisted that it was not so much the matter as 
the manner in which the story was told, and 
when | disagreed, she cited ‘Ben Hur’ as 
being perhaps as old and often-used a theme as 
any in the world. She suggested that I try 
a Robin Hood story and I did so, attempting 
to make it original in treatment. I then planned 
a series of four tales, two of which S¢. Nicholas 
has already published, ‘George O’Green’ and 
‘The Feast in the Forest.’ Previously the 
Cosmopolitan took the first story 1 was ever 
happy enough to have accepted by the maga- 
zines, and it proved the opening wedge. It 
was called ‘Under the Shadow of Tyburn 
Tree. My most ambitious work is a long 
story founded on Indian war history, with 





Governor Morton as the central figure. It is 
now in press and will soon be issued by 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. It is entitled 


‘Knights in Fustian.” I have also done a 
good deal of special writing for various Western 
papers, but in future I shall make magazine 


writing my work.” 





Katharine Coolidge, whose “ Three Sonnets 
of Worship” appeared in the November Az- 
/antic, has just had published by Little, Brown, 
& Co.,a book of poems called “ Voices,” which 
includes the three A//antic sonnets. Before 
that she had published verses in magazines and 
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one article in the Avena, called “ The Modern 
Expression of the Oldest Philosophy,” which 
dealt with the new movement variously called 
“ Mind Cure,” “ Divine Healing,” etc., etc. 
Mrs. Coolidge is the daughter of Francis Park- 
man, the historian, and with the exception of 
six years spent in Paris, after her marriage, 
has always lived in Boston. 





Maximilian Foster, who wrote “A Harbor 
Feud,” published in the November A //antic, was 
born in San Francisco, February 27. 1871. He 
has lived in New York, however, since early 
boyhood, and for a decade has been on the big 
New York dailies. As a reporter and editor 
he has been storing his mind with incidents 
and situations, and “A Harbor Feud,” his first 
magazine article, has been the fruit of some of 
them. The material for this was gathered 
while he was ship news man for the Wor/d— 
a position calling for wide acquaintance with 
men of the sea and much ability for picturesque 
description. His original story of the feud 
between the tugboat captains is founded on 
fact—the names of the tugs and the names of 
the men who held their helms are but thinly 
veiled, for every harbor man in New York 
knows them. It is as a newspaper writer that 
Mr. Foster is best known in New York. He is 
now in an editorial capacity with the Journal. 
Mr. Foster has written much for Forest and 
Stream; he is an ardent sportsman and the 
big moose which he shot in November on the 
Tobique river, New Brunswick, with its sixty- 
five inches spread of horns, is said to be the 
largest one ever shot in North America outside 
of Alaska. It is certainly the largest ever 
brought to New York. The day after “A 
Harbor Feud” appeared in print Mr. Foster 
received an offer from a well-known publishing 
firm for a collection of similar short stories to 
be printed in book form, or for a novel along 
similar lines. He comes from old New Eng- 
land stock, and besides being a member of the 
Strollers’ Club, belongs to the Sons of the 
Revolution, the Society of Colonial Wars, and 
the Militury Society of the War of 1812. 





William Hurd Hillyer, author of “ The Ballad 
of Charles Martel,” in S¢. Nicholas for Novem- 


ber, was born in Atlanta, July 29, 1880. His 
first public production appeared in the A//anta 
Fournal in 1892, and consisted of seven stanzas 
entitled ** Not These Alone.” In June, 1895, 
the Mew York Observer published a poem of 
his entitled * Fate’s Only Gift,” and since then 
he has contributed many times to its columns. 
After being graduated as valedictorian from 
the boys’ high school of Atlanta in June, 1898, 
Mr. Hillyer entered the sophomore class of 
Mercer University, at Macon, Ga., the fol- 
lowiog fall, but was obliged to withdraw in two 
months on account of illness, and did not return. 
“The Heroes of To-day” appeared in the 
Youth's Companion for November 3, 1898; 
and that paper has since accepted another 
poem which has not yet appeared. Since the 
publication of “Charles Martel” St. Azcholas 
has accepted another manuscript by Mr. Hill- 
yer dealing with a more modern theme. He 
has also contributed to Frank Les/ie’s Maga- 
sine, THE WRITER, the A//anta Constitution, 
and other periodicals. 





Howard Markle Hoke, author of “ The Tri- 
angular Dinner-Party,” published in the Cos- 
mopolitan for November, is one of the story 
writers who have come prominently before the 
magazine public in recent years. His literary 
work has been the result of leisure hours 
snatched from the routine of exacting clerical 
work incident to a confidential position in the 
offices of the Attorney General of Pennsylva- 
nia, through the changing administrations of 
the last twelve years. Writing simply for 
recreation, although putting each story to the 
test of submission to the critical eyes of edi- 
tors, he has made a number of contributions to 
current magazine fiction which have been re- 
freshing in originality of theme and treatment. 
He has been intimately associated with men 
and affairs from early youth, which, combined 
with an extensive range of discriminate reading, 
with especial reference to the modern short 
story in all of its manifestations, has given him 
exceptional equipment for his work. Mr. 
Hoke’s method of work is interesting. With 
some simple but unique idea as his centra} 
point, he blocks out the rough outline of the 
story in the form of stenographic notes. The 
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next step is the transcription of these notes 
into more coherent form on the typewriter. 
This rough draft is allowed to lie untouched 
for several weeks, sometimes for months, when 
it is again taken up and put through the first 
purging process by which everything not es- 
sential to a clear-cut telling of the story is 
omitted. Mr. Hoke is unsparing in his elimi- 
nation of all irrelevant matter and expends more 
time and pains in emendation than in compo- 
sition. The last stage of the work is a thorough 
revision of the manuscript, and sometimes cer- 
tain parts are rewritten half a dozen times 
before the story is ready for the publisher 
Mr. Hoke has confined himself to stories of 
two kinds—the quaintly humorous and the 
weird, the bulk of his work being in the former 
vein. “The Triangular Dinner-Party” is one 
of his best exemplifications of the first style, 
and “The House of Fear,” although written 
some years ago, is a good specimen of his 
treatment of the ghostly motif. In addition to 
these, he has written “ Her Forbidding Ances- 
tor,” which won the commendation of Judge 
Albion Tourgée, “ Their Secondary Christmas,” 
which made its appearance in the December 
number of the Mew England Magazine, and 
others printed in the San Francisco Argonaut, 
the Pocket Magazine, the publications of the 
Bacheller Syndicate, the Overland Monthly, 
the Ledger Monthly, Outing, the Youth's Com- 
panion, Short Stories, and elsewhere. 


Charles Woodward Hutson, whose sonnet, 
entitled A Spur to Genius,” appeared in the 
November Century, is a South Carolinian by 
birth and a teacher by profession. He is now 
a professor in the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas. His published works are 
“ The Beginning of Civilization,” ‘“* The Story 
of Language,” a short history of “ French 
Literature,” and two little tales, “Out of a 
Besieged City” and “The Story of Beryl,” 
both pertaining tolife on the coast of his native 
state. In the Southern Magazine, edited by 
Dr. William Hand Browne in Baltimore many 
years ago, appeared a number of fairy tales, 
sketches, and essays by Mr. Hutson, then 
a young man. He also wrote poems at one 


time for the 7zmes-Democrat, of New Orleans, 
and quite recently several sonnets of his on 
literary men of the past appeared in the Book- 
man. His also is a poem of humorous inten- 
tion on the transcendental psychologists, which 
Mind published, seemingly without perception 
of its hidden meaning. The second volume of 
‘Literary Portraits,” a publication of John B. 
Alden’s, from the pages of Literature, contains 
a sketch of Mr. Hutson’s career. He has 
written a good deal, however, since the date of 
that publication. 





Ellis Meredith is a truly Western product, 
having been born in Montana. Her name is 
L. M. Stansbury. However, Meredith, her 
maiden name, has been so continuously used 
by her in literary work that she is fully as well 
known by one as the other. Ellis Meredith's 
introduction to the reading public was through 
the Rocky Mountain News, of Denver, to which 
she was for years a daily contributor over her 
own name and also as an editorial writer. She 
has also written for all the other Denver dailies. 
Her work has never been known to indicate 
the sex of its author. Few of the thousands 
who have read the Denver newspapers have 
imagined that many of the strong and forcible 
editorials were penned by the hand of a woman. 

he has contributed many articles to Eastern 
publications upon political and sociological 
topics. Of these magazines, the Arena is the 
best known. She was one of the leaders in 
the memorable fight in Colorado for equal 
suffrage. She is exceptionally strong-minded, 
but falls far short of embodying any of those 
objectionable ideas commonly associated with 
the “ New Woman.” The chief charm of Ellis 
Meredith’s writings lies in the “snap and go”’ 
which uniformly characterizes them all. She 
isa thorough newspaper woman. At present 
she is editor and part owner of the Western 
Clubwoman, of Denver. She is prominent in 
the work of women’s clubs in the West, and is 
widely known among club women. Her short 
stories have appeared in the St. Louis Glode- 
Democrat, Sports Afield, the Black Cat, and 
Lippincott’s. Several magazines have at present 
unprinted short stories by her. She contribu- 
ted ‘Miss Melissa’s Miracle” to the Novem- 
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ber Lippincott. She was one of the prize win- 
ners in the Black Cat contest of 1898, her story, 
“The Lost Jurisdiction,” deserving much bet- 
ter praise than the “clever and well written.” 





Ada C. Sweet, the author of the story, 
“Poor Miss Pym,” published in the November 
Harper's, has written for the Chicago news- 
papers quite steadily during the past ten years, 
although she is not a writer by profession, but 
an attorney, making the prosecution of pension 
and other government claims her specialty. 
Miss Sweet’s work has appeared in the 777- 
bune, Times-Herald, and the Record in Chi- 
cago, in book reviews, editorials, and signed 
articles on current events. A few poems and 
short stories that she has written have been 
noted — especially the little poem, “ Summer 
in Town,” which appeared in the Current and 
was copied from one end of the country to the 
other. “The Re-Union,” a dialect poem, which 
was published by the Chicago Mail, was also 
much copied and recited. Among her short 
stories, perhaps “Is Marriage a Failure?” 
which appeared in March, 1898, in the Wo- 
man's Home Companion, has been most talked 
about, at least until the recent advent of “ Poor 
Miss Pym.” 





Eliza Woodworth, who wrote the poem 
“ Birds in the Autumn Woods,” in Outing for 
October, is a native of New York state, and 
now resides in Washington, D. C. She is the 
daughter of a clergyman, and on her mother’s 
side is descended from the Gastons of France. 
Her ancestors came to this country long before 
the Revolution. She has had poems published 
in Leslie's, Scribner's Magazine, the /ndepend- 
ent, and other periodicals. 


— o 
BOOK REVIEWS. 

CompPosiTiON AND RHETORIC ror Scuoots. By 
and Lindsay Todd Damon. 466 pp. Cloth, 

Chicago: Scott, Foresman, & Co. 1899. 

Both of the authors of this new Rhetoric 
are teachers of English at the University of 
Chicago. They believe that in the earliest 





Robert 


$1.00. 


years the critical side of teaching should be 
subordinated to the constructive, stimulative 
side; that the pupil should be encouraged to 
write freely and even unconsciously at first, to 
form habits of thought and of invention before 


his expression is minutely criticised and 
pruned. Part I. of the book, therefore, tells 
the pupil what to write about and how to find 
material, treats of the development of subjects, 
shows how subjects should be divided into 
paragraphs, discusses sentence building, re- 
views punctuation, tells how to increase a vo- 
cabulary,and discusses letter-writing. Part II. 
treats of Usage; Part lil. of Diction; Part1V. 
of The Rhetorical Laws of the Sentence and 
the Paragraph; and Part V. of The Whole 
Composition. The work is intended for school 
use, but it is equally adapted for home study. 
The student will fiad it a trustworthy and use- 
ful guide. 


DRAWING FOR PRINTERS. 
Cloth, $2.00. Chicago: 
1899. 

Mr. Knaufft is editor of the Art Student, and 
director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine 
Arts. His book is a practical treatise on the 
art of designing and illustrating in connection 
with typography, and contains complete in- 
formation concerning the art of drawing, for 
the beginner as well as for the more advanced 
student. Mr. Knaufft not only gives innumer- 
able practical hints about illustration, but he 
gives them ina novel and interesting way. His 
book is a complete departure from the usual 
instruction book in drawing. Beginning with 
the assertion that from the outset the student’s 
principal work should be the education of the 
eye, Mr. Knaufft illustrates the principles of 
perspective, and shows the power of an outline. 
He next discusses the use of shading, although 
he advises the beginner to use only outline. 
Next he tells how to begin a drawing. gives 
advice about placing the elements of a picture, 
dwells upon the value of a line, and gives in- 
numerable practical hints about sketching 
and completing work. Chapter XII. treats of 
the science of pen-drawing and points out the 
differences between magazine and newspaper 
illustration. Examples of different kinds of 
technique by well-known artists are given 
here, as elsewhere through the book, and fully 
analyzed. 


By Ernest Knaufft. 246 pp. 
The Inland Printer Company. 


A Ken or Kip ine. 
75 cents. 
1899 
Mr. Clemens’s book is the best available bi- 

ography of Kipling. It includes a sketch of 

his career, chapters on his work in prose and 
verse and his religion, anecdotes regarding him 

—as nearly authentic as current stories about 

great men ever are—a reprint from the Mew 

York Herald of August 17, 1890, of his report 

of an interview with Mark Twain, and a Kip- 

ling bibliography. The illustrations are a 

photogravure portrait of Mr. Kipling, a picture 


By Will M. Clemens. 141 pp. Cloth, 
New York: New Amsterdam Book Company. 
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of his Brattleboro house, and a reproduction of 
one of his drawings. 


Hevps in THe Use or Goow EnGutsu. By Albert N. Raub, 
LL. D. 260 pp. Cloth, g1.00. Philadelphia: Raub & 
Co. 1897. 

The subjects treated in Dr. Raub’s book 
include Capital Letters, Syllabification, Spel- 
ling, Syntax, Punctuation, Letter-writing, and 
Dictioa. The greater part of the work is de- 
voted to explaining the principles of English 
grammar and giving advice about the choice 
of words. Any one who writes will find it 
helpful. 


Tusopore Rooseveacr. 
per, 50 cents. 


By Will M. Clemens. 2:8 pp _ Pa- 
New York: F. ennyson Neely. 1899. 

For a man who has only just passed the age 
of forty Governor Roosevelt has accomplished 
a wonderful amount of varied work. Mr. 
Clemens relates with enthusiasm the details of 
his career and holds him up as an example of 
the highest type of American citizenship. The 
book is well written and of more than ordinary 
interest. Two fine portraits are given, one of 
Governor Roosevelt in ordinary dress and the 
other of Colonel Roosevelt in the khaki of the 
Rough Riders. 


A Yankee VOLUNTEER. 
edition. 
& Co. 


By M. Imlay Taylor. 
383 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
1898. 

“A Yankee Volunteer” tel's of the adven- 
tures of a young man who fought on the side 
of the Colonies during the American Revolu- 
tion, and whose quality brought him in contact 
with General Washington and other leaders of 
the time. A charming love story runs through 
the book, and the character of sweet Joyce 
Talbot is delightfully delineated. Miss Taylor 
has given to the reader both a faithful picture 
of Revolutionary times and a most interesting 
story. 


Second 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg 


Oom Paut’s Porte. By Howard C. Hillegas. Tlustrated 
308 pp. Cloth, 81.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1899. 


The war in South Africa has created a 
general demand for information about the 
Transvaal, and the Boers, and the questions in- 
volved in the dispute between President Kru- 
ger and Secretary Chamberlain, which is well 
supplied in this book by Mr. Hillegas. The 
author is an American newspaper man, de- 
scended from Dutch stock in Pennsylvania, and 
he has had excellent opportunities for observ- 
ing the conditions existing from Cape Town to 
Pretoria. His sympathies are rather with the 
Boers, but he tries to be unprejudiced, and onthe 
whole he seems to do justice to all the interests 
involved in the d:sagreement which since his 
book was completed in September has led to 
war. He begins with a description of South 
Africa as it is to-day, and sketches the early 


history of the Boer race, giving then an account 
of the discovery of gold in the Witwatersrandt 
district, and showing the growth of the enmity 
between the Boers and the Uitlanders, which 
culminated in the Jam raid. A chapter is 
devoted to the nature ahd peculiarities of the 
Boer of to-day, and two chapters are given to 
President Kruger, the second reporting an 
interview which Mr. Hillegas had with him. 
Other chapters are devoted to Cecil Rhodes, 
the boer government (civil and military), the 
causes of the present dissensions, the Boers’ 
preparations for defense, American interests 
in South Africa, and Johannesburg as it is 
to-day. The volume is illustrated with eight 
half tone reproductions of photographs, and has 
a good map of South Africa. At anytime it 
would be an important contribution to current 
history, and just now it is of surpassing interest, 
because it gives just the information which one 
needs to get atthe merits of the question in dis- 
pute and to understand the full meaning of the 
daily news. 

THe Wor-p ALMANAC AND ENCYCLOPEDIA — 1900. 
Paper, 25 cents. New York: 
New York World. geo. 
The cheapest book in the world, considering 

the mass of information it contains, is the 
annual issue of the ‘World Almanac.” It is 
a veritable cyclopedia of facts and figures, 
and it is a prime necessity to any writer for the 
periodical press. The amount of information 
that is packed into it is simply marvelous, and 
everything is correct and up-to-date. The 
writer on current topics who keeps it within 
easy reach will use it oftener than any other 
book of reference. 


540 pp. 
Press Publishing Company, 


Tue Tripunge ALMANAC AND Po.iTICAL REGISTER — 1900. 
Edited by Henry Eckford Rhoades. 388 pp. Paper, 25 
cents. New York: The Tribune Association. 1900. 

For years the “ Tribune Almanac” has been 

a standard annual, indispensable in all news- 

paper offices and valuable for reference in any 

library. The issue for 1900 is, as usual, most 
carefully edited and the information in it may 
be relied upon as accurate. The “ Tribune 

Almanac” is particularly strong in political 

information, and the political platforms and 

convention records in the 1900 issue will be 
useful in this presidential year. 

Jenxre Baxter, Journauist. By Robert Barr. 337 pp. 
sc $1.25. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
Mr. Barr’s story relates the experiences of a 

fascinating American girl who has determined 

to make her way in London journalism, and 
who meets with marvelous success. As an 
old newspaper man, the author might natu 

rally be expected to write a probable story o 

newspaper life, showing the woman journalis 

as she is and illustrating journalistic condition 
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of the present day. The reader is disappointed, 
therefore, to find Mr. Barr’s story melodramatic 
in the extreme. The exploits of his heroine 
are beyond all belief, and the introduction 
of apseudo-scientific marvel at the end of the 
story increases the sensationalism of the book. 
Regarded merely asa story, “ Jennie Baxter, 
Journalist,” is an interesting tale, and the hero- 
ine in any light is a fascinating character, but 
the pictures of newspaper life given in the book 
are overdrawn, and the journalistic features are 
in every way unreal. 


Lovat Hearts anp True. By Ruth Ogden. _Iilustrated 
by H A. Ogden. 352 pp. Cloth, $1.50. New York 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 1899. 


Mrs. Ide has a happy faculty of writing for 
children stories based on history in such a 
way that her readers are entertained and at the 
same time instructed without knowing it. In 
“A Loyal Little Red-coat” she told a story of 
Revolutionary days; “ Loyal Hearts and True” 
is a tale of the present time, or at least of the 
time of the recent Spanish war. The children 
with whom the story chiefly has to do live in 
the New York navy yard, and the whole atmos- 
phere of the book is saturated with patriotism. 
Life on the receiving ship and adventures in 
Cuba and with the flying squadron are graphi- 
cally described, and some famous real people 
are introduced. The book is one that any well- 
constituted child will read and re-read with 
delight. 


——— > a 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{ The publishers of THe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write.) 





AvTobioGRaPuy oF W. J.Stittman. — I. 
Stillman. Atlantic (38 c.) for January. 

Tue Macapy or Revision. Contributors’ Club. A/an- 
tic (38 c. ) for January. 

A PLea FOR THE SHIFTLESS READER. 
Dunn. Atlantic (38 c. ) for January. 

Secretary Joun Hay. Illustrated. 
Review of Reviews (28 c. ) for January. 

Wacner’s Personauity. Gustav Kobbé. Forum ( 38 c. ) 
for January. 

Great Newspapers oF CONTINENTAL 
German Newspapers. Henry W. Fischer. 
for January. 


William James 


Martha Baker 


Henry McFarland. 


Evrops. — I. 
Bookman (23 c. ) 


Stponty Lanier anv His Sonos. 
vey Smith McCowan. 


With portrait. Her- 


Self Culture (13 c.) for January. 


Tennyson's Two Sea Poems, 
Culture (13 ¢.) for January. 

Some or SHAKeEsPgARE'’s WomMEN. 
Self Culture (13 ¢. ) for January. 


Adéle E. Thompson. Se// 


Professor O. S. Dean. 


Tue Portic Caparets or Parts. Illustrated. Eliot 
Gregory. Scribner’s(28c. for January. 
Erymo.iocy as a Guipe. The Point of View, Scridmer's 


(28 c. ) for January. 

Tue Pogstic Drama. 
January. 

Tue Late Grant ALLEN. 
(23 c.) for January. 

Lirerature. John Jay 
January. 

ENGutsnH LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. — 
I The Romantic Movement. Lewis E. Gates. Critic ( 23 c.) 
for January. 

A Booxisn Corner oF New Jersey. 


William Afcher. Critic (23 c. ) for 


Clement K. Shorter. Critic 


Chapman. Critic (23 ¢.) for 


Theodore F. Wolfe, 


M.D. Lifpincott’s (23 c.) for January. 

James Russet. Lowe tt. Illustrated. Will Foster. 
American Illustrated Methodist Magazine (13¢.) for 
January. 

An AuTuor’s Story ( Fiction). Maarten Maartens. 
Scribner's (28c. ) for December. 

“Tue American LanouaGce.” The Point of View. 


Scribner's (28 c.) for December. 


Tue Bronte Sisters. Amelia Wofford. Se// Culture 
(13 c.) for December. 
Dickens’ Wonperrut Worp PaintTING. 


Collier's Weekly (13 ¢. ) for December 16. 
> 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Margaret E. Sangster now has a department 
for women in Collier's Weekly. 


Alice Meynell. 











The advocates uf perpetual copyright will 
hear with satisfaction that Henry Cabot Lodge, 
of Massachusetts, has laid their petition before 
the senate. Congressman E. H. Driggs, of 
New York, has charge of the petition in the 
lower house. Authors who have not signed 
the rolland wish to do so may send their 
names to Miss Margaret Lee, No. 344 Lafay- 
ette avenue, Brooklyn, who will forward them 
to Washington. 

Philadelphia is to have a new magazine 
called the People’s Monthly, the first number 
of which will be published about January Io. 
It will be edited by Frank Lee Benedict, the 
author, who was for many years editor of 
Peterson's, and Joseph P. Reed, formerly edi- 
tor of the Saturday Evening Post and Ar- 
thur’s Home Magazine, who is well known as 
a magazine writer and special correspondent. 

Historical New England is a new magazine 


published monthly at Concord, N. H., by L. L. 
Whitlocke. 
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Caspar Whitney, the writer on sports, has 
severed his connection with Harper's Weekly, 
and will soon begin the publication of a maga- 
zine devoted to sport, travel, and adventure, 
with a weekly paper in the season of out-door 
sports. 


Daniel Mallett, Flatbush, N. Y., will pub- 
lish in February the first number of a monthly 
periodical entitled the AM/agazine of Poetry, and 
will senda specimen copy to any reader of 
THE WRITER who asks for it. 


The Sunday Companion is a new children’s 
paper published at Albany, N. Y., by D. H. 
McBride & Co., with editorial offices at Akron, 
O., where manuscripts should be addressed. 

The Story-teller is the title ofa little one- 
column magazine “for children of al! ages,” 
published at Terre Haute, Ind. Its purpose 
is to retell in simple phrase famous legends 
and myths and incidents in the lives of great 
and good men and women. 


The Chilhowee Echo isa new journal for 
women published at Knoxville, Tenn. 


S. S. McClure and Frank N. Doubleday 
have separated. Mr. McClure will hereafter 
publish books as well as McC/ure’s Magazine, 
and he is also planning a new monthly periodi- 
cal, to be called MWcClure’s Review. Mr. 
Doubleday has associated with himself Walter 
H. Page, recently editor of the A¢/antic 
Monthly, and the new firm may be styled 
Doubleday, Page, & Co. It will have quarters 
at 34 Union square, New York. 


The Arena, which has recently been bought 
by the Alliance Publishing Company, New 
York, will hereafter consist of signed essays — 
fiction and poetry being omitted. The de- 
partments will be succeeded by symposia, 
presenting legitimate views of all sides of the 
subjects discussed. The magazine will be 
non-partisan and non-sectarian — without creed 
or platform. In addition to the regular issue, 
there will be a quarterly, which will appear first 
on April 1s. The quarterly will discuss prob- 
lems of municipal government exclusively. The 
new Arena will be published in the Life 
building, under the management of N. O. 
Fanning. 


Demorest’s Magazine has been discontinued, 
and Robert Bonner’s Sons have acquired the 
copyright, subscription lists, etc., and will fill 
unexpired subscriptions with the Ledger 
Monthly. Accepted manuscripts are being 
returned to authors. 

On and after January 1, Collier's Weekly and 
all other publications issued from the presses 
of Peter Fenelon Collier will bear the imprint 
“Pp, F. Collier & Son.” Robert J. Collier, who 
is now junior partner in the firm, was gradu- 
ated from Georgetown University, District of 
Columbia, in 1894, continued his studies at 
Oxford, England, and at Harvard, and in Janu- 
ary, 1898, assumed the editorship of Co//er’s 
Weekly. Since then his attention has been al- 
most exclusively devoted to the improvement 
of that publication along progressive lines. 

The Universal Brotherhood Magazine ( New 
York ) changes its name with the new year to 
the Universal Brotherhood Path. 

The Humane Alliance ( New York ) changes 
its name with the January number to the A ni- 
mal World. 

Colonel W. T. Dowdall has bought Carter's 
Monthly ( Chicago). Opie Read will continue 
to be the editor. 

The Young Churchman Company has bought 
the Living Church, of Chicago, and it will be 
published hereafter in Milwaukee. 

The American Illustrated Methodist Maga- 
zine (St. Louis) has absorbed the AZlethedist 
Magazine ( New York ). 

The total liabilities of Harper & Brothers 
are $2,993,000. The secured indebtedness is 
$1,001,000. The assets available to meet un- 
secured claims amount to $442,607, or about 22 
per cent. of the indebtedness, exclusive of cost 
of receivership and liquidation. In the first 
eight months of 1899 the firm lost $400,000. 
Colonel Harvey has reduced operating ex- 
penses $20,000 a month, and believes that the 
business can be made to pay $100,000 profit in 
1900. Unless it is kept going, unsecured 
creditors, including authors who have claims 
for royalties, will get little or nothing. Some 
small creditors are trying to throw the firm 
into bankruptcy, but they will probably not be 
successful. 
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The Cosmopolitan (New York ) offers $2,000 
in prizes to students of the leading universities 
for the ablest presentation of the subject: 
“ Modern Education: Does it educate in the 
broadest and most liberal sense of the term?” 

By addressing the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, Congrega- 
tional house, Boston, circulars giving particu- 
lars of an offer of prizes for essays on mission- 
ary topics may be obtained. A prize of $150 is 
offered for the best essay from pastors, and 
one of $25 for the best essay from Sunday 
school scholars, while there are several lesser 
prizes. 


In his essay on “ Literature,” in the January 
Critic, John Jay Chapman taunts editors for 
not daring to publish what the writers write, 
and he also taunts writers for not writing all 
that they think. 

In Ev'ry Month ( New York) for January is 
an interesting sketch of the life of the “ Private 
Secretary Girl,” giving the details of work in a 
professional field which is widening rapidly, 
and cataloguing the essentials of success. 

An appreciation of “Ironquill,” the Kansas 
poet, is given in the January number of the 
American Illustrated Methodist Magazine, 
with pictures of the poet and his home in 
Topeka. 

“Marlowe’s Assignment,” in the January 
Magazine Number of the Owd/ook, is a story of 
newspaper life, by turns humorous and 
pathetic. 

In “ Literary Boston of To-day” and “ Old 
Cambridge Days,” in the Mational Magazine 
(Boston) for January, the reader sees con- 
trasted the old and the new order of Boston’s 
literary guild. 

The leading article in Brush and Pencil 
(Chicago ) for January is on Daniel Chester 
French and his work, and is written by Lorado 
Taft. The illustrations depict the John Har- 
vard statue, the Lewis Cass statue, the Gal- 
laudet monument, “ Death and the Sculptor,” 
the “ Angel of Life,” the figures from the John 
Boyle O'Reilly monument, the equestrian 
statue of Grant, the World’s Fair works of the 
sculptor, the memorial angel for a monument 
in Forest Hills cemetery, etc., etc. 
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“The Real Mr. Dooley,” in the Home Maga- 
zine ( New York ) for January, presents the in- 
teresting character of one James McGarry, of 
Chicago, who first gave to Peter Finley Dunne 
the idea of the now world-famous “ Dooley” 
stories. 


Mark Twain appears in M/cClure’s Magazine 
for January in the new character of a poet. 
His poem is addressed to Howells, Aldrich, 
Cable, Stockton, and other of his fellow- 
authors, and is prefaced by a typical Mark 
Twain story, in which these friends of his have 
apart. The contribution is accompanied by a 
recent unpublished portrait of Mark Twain. 


In“A Day with the Author of ‘ Richard 
Carvel,” in the National Magazine for De- 
cember, Joe Mitchell Chapple tells of the 
home life and surroundings of Winston Church- 
ill, and of how and why “Richard Carvel” 
came into being. 


Edward F. Bigelow, editor of Popular Sct- 
ence,a well-known specialist in nature study, 
isto conduct a department of “ Nature and 
Science for Young Folks” in S¢. Micho/as, and 
will answer all the questions children ask him. 
Another new departure is the St. Nicholas 
League, an organization of young people, 
wherein prizes are offered for the best compo- 
sitions, drawings, and photographs sent in. 


Inthe January A¢lantic Martha B. Dunn 
makes a winning “Plea for the Shiftless 
Reader,’’—for the amateur, the heart-free 
lover of books who reads for the simple joy of 
it, careless whether the “authorities” have 
given their approval or not. 


The New York Evening Post for December 
30 contained a “ Retrospect of Forty Years,” 
by Edwin L. Godkin, its late editor, giving 
a review of his experience in journalism. 


Daniel S. Ford, publisher of the Vouth's 
Companion, died in Boston December 24, 
aged seventy-seven. 


Professor Elliott Coues died in Baltimore 
December 25, aged fifty-seven. 


E. V. Smalley, editor of the Morthwestern 
Magazine, died at St. Paul, Minn., December 
29, aged fifty-eight. 














